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SHOW YOUR CHILDREN 
| HOW TO SAVE 


The practice of saving the nickels and dimes is one of the vita] 
principles of life that every parent should impress upon the 
children. This can best be done, not by talking and explaining, 
but by actual demonstration, letting the children themselves de- 
posit the small cash in one of 
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money. 


Each bank is made of the finest steel, with oxidized copper 
finish and patent secret lock. 
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The Denver House 
221 Third Street, San Francisco 


AXEL LUNDGREN, Manager. 


400 Rooms, Electric Lights, Call Bells, Hot 
and Cold Water. Rooms 35c to 50c per 
day; $2.00 to $2.50 per week. Phone 
KEARNY 3373. 


Denver Baths 
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Baths 25 cents. 75 private tubs, with sep- 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 

On May 12th Florence Nightingale reached 
her ninetieth birthday, and the thanks and grati- 
tude of the whole world are typified in the kindly 
letter sent to her by King George V. But a 
huge debt of gratitude is owed to her by all 
suffragists, for she has set an example of what 
a woman can accomplish, and has supplied an 
unanswerable argument against those who still 
assert that women cannot take part in public life. 

Miss Nightingale was born on May 12, 1820, in 
the city of Florence. The truly “liberal educa- 
tion” which she possessed led her early in life 
to study sociological problems, and turned her 
mind to the cause of philanthropy. 

When she returned to England she applied 
herself for some time to organizing a sanatorium 
for the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 
The lot of the governesses in those days was a 
very unenviable one, but by reorganizing their 
institution the philanthropist did much to help. 

Work such as this prepared her for the far 
greater deed for which she is famous. War was 
declared by England and France against Russia 
on March 28, 1854, and the great battle of the 
Alma was fought on September 20th. By this 
time the cruel Russian winter had descended 
upon the entrenched armies, causing great mis- 
ery, for in those days the means of communica- 
tion were difficult and the commissariat totally 
inefficient. The result was terrible suffering 
among the English, while the wounded were 
practically uncared for, and dying in numbers 
in the inefficient military hospitals. 

Then it was that Florence Nightingale came 
forward. She undertook the organization of a 
band of nurses who should go out to the Crimea. 

Florence Nightingale saved England from the 
blot of leaving her soldiers uncared for. She 
went armed with the authority of the Govern- 
ment, and established her famous hospital at 
Scutari. Although she was bound on such Chris- 
tian work, the newspapers of the time apologized 
for her and laid stress upon her “womanliness,” 
because there were many who criticised her as 
unsexed and unwomanly. Those who at this 
time are fighting the woman’s battle for freedom 
remember that ridicule and abuse is the lot of 
every reformer who leads a new crusade.. 

The nation showed its gratitude to her by 
subscribing to a testimonial fund which quickly 
rose to £50,000, but which, at Florence Nightin- 
gale’s desire, was devoted to the founding of 
an institution for the training of nurses, which 
is now known as the “Nightingale Home” at St. 
Thomas’ Hospital. It is more than a training 
hospital that we owe to this illustrious woman, 
for to her is due the hospital system of England, 
which is now acknowledged to be the best and 
most efficient in the world. 

Vlorence Nightingale has never ceased to 
work in the cause of philanthropy. At one time 
she was greatly interested in prison reform, and 
even helped to found a home for released female 
prisoners. 

During the civil war in America she was often 
consulted on questions affecting the health of 
the army and the assistance to the wounded in 
the field. She was consulted by German au- 
thorities during the Franco-German war. Such 
facts as these testify to the world-wide fame of 
the “Crimean Heroine.” At home she published 
\arious works on nursing and sanitation. 
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The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


| Brewery Situation in Los Angeles | 


As is generally known, the brewers of Los 
Angeles have locked out their employees and 
declared for the “open shop.” This has been 
done in other cities at different times, with 
the inevitable result that it was not long until 
the employers realized they were dealing with 
a situation in the wrong way, and that the 
unions are here to do business, notwithstand- 
ing the cry of “open shop.” 

All the Los Angeles breweries are unfair. 
Every man has been locked out. Not only 
that, the fight has been carried on along fa- 
miliar lines. 

There is in California a State Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

In Napa County the Napa Valley Brewing 
Company does business. It is not a member 
of the State organization, and employs union- 
ists exclusively. Seizing the opportunity, the 
Napa brewer sent his product to Los Angeles. 
He was warned by the State Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation to discontinue the shipments, and, upon 
refusing, his malt supply has been cut off. This 
action has an old ring. Not only was the 
source of supply discontinued, but the trust 
threatened to flood Napa Valley with beer in 
order that competition might help ruin the in- 
dependent concern. 

This situation should appeal to General Otis, 
for it affords an opportunity to write a blood- 
red editorial on the inalienable right of the 
Napa Valley man to conduct his business as 
he sees fit. 

To date fair beer is entering Los Angeles. 
The malt supply has not been eliminated en- 
tirely, although that is no fault of the State 
Brewers’ Association. 

Cincinnati has been’ called upon to furnish a 
union-made product, with the result that beer 
is shipped from that city to Los Angeles. This 
step was necessary as a means of supplying 
the demand and contesting every inch with the 
“open shoppers.” 

There is only one sensible way to arrive at 
a conclusion when two sides disagree, and that 
is to arrange plans to prevent hostilities—not 
welcome them. The Los Angeles brewers can 
no more “put the unions out of business” than 
they can fly without the aid of an air ship. 
Strife at a heavy expense, ill nature because 
of obedience to others’ demands, and loss of 
trade, are planks unwritten in the platform 
of the employers. 

All that is supposedly held dear by the 
southern union-busters is shattered by the 
treatment accorded the Napa Valley brewer. 
Under the Otis doctrine, one has an undoubted 
right to follow the dictates of conscience, and 
to resent either influence by employees or em- 
ployers. The latter are now doing the dictating. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge, No. 25 


Court Decisions—Value of Endowment Policies. 


To the People. Letter No. 49. 

One writer has made the positive assertion that 
an endowment policy is, in every sense of the 
word, the same as other property, in that during 
its lifetime, as well as at maturity, it is like other 


investments, always subject to the claims of 


creditors. 


To sustain his position an extract from the na- 
tional bankruptcy law is quoted. It reads as fol- 
lows: “That when any bankrupt shall have any 
insurance policy which has a cash surrender value 
payable to himself, his estate, or his personal rep- 
resentatives, he may, within thirty days after the 
cash surrender value has been ascertained and 
stated to the trustee in bankruptcy, pay the sum so 
ascertained and stated, and continue to hold, own 
and carry such policy, free from the claims of 
creditors, etc., etc.” I deny with all the emphasis 
at my command that an endowment policy is like 
other property, always liable to seizure by cred- 
itors. Nowhere in this extract is the endowment 
in particular referred to. It will be seen that all 
policies having a cash surrender value are in the 
same category. But, while it is probably true that 
in most States—as might be expected—policies 
that have ceased to exist and cash that has been 
paid on same to the insured, whether on or before 
the completion of the period, said proceeds, like 
other cash assets, can be attached—I deny em- 
phatically, that, in any State, upon the insured’s 
death, the cash having been paid to his wife as 
beneficiary thereunder, the proceeds can be at- 
tached for her husband’s debts, and defy any at- 
torney to cite a case where this has been done. 


Decisions of the Federal Court. 


The general rule is that all policies having cash 
values must be listed with the referee. But the 
decisions of the Federal courts will follow those 
of the State courts in such matters, as is plainly 
stated in Section 6 of the bankruptcy law, itself. 
I quote: “A bankrupt is entitled to the same ex- 
emption as if proceeded against as a debtor under 
the State law, and none other.” 

The laws of the various States differ in this mat- 
ter, consequently, the decisions of their courts dif- 
fer accordingly. In some States all policies, 
whether life or endowment, are absolutely ex- 
empt from the claims of creditors, and, hence, 
would be exempt under the bankruptcy laws. In 
one State, at least, Iowa, an endowment is not 
only exempt when matured by the assured’s 
death, like other policies, but, furthermore, is even 
exempt when matured during his life time, and 
regardless of whether it be made payable to a 
beneficiary, his estate, personal representatives or 
himself. Kansas laws are similar. 

In other States policies are exempt if payable 
directly to a beneficiary, but when payable to the 
insured, or his estate, are subject to the claims 
of creditors. Still other States exempt them in 
one case or another, within certain limits and 
amounts, beyond which they are subject to cred- 
itor’s claims. 

The Merit of Endowment Insurance. 

That life insurance, especially that form known 
as the endowment, is one of the greatest economic 
forces of the age, is generally admitted. Its ad- 
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vantages are so manifold and so universally rec- 
ognized as to make any mention of them here 
seem superfluous. The average man carrying this 
form of insurance is in moderate circumstances. 
He has little chance of ever becoming rich, and 
he needs not only to protect his estate, or any 
who may be dependent upon him, in the event of 
his premature decease, but to make some provis- 
ion against the time when the infirmities of age 
will impair his earning power or, perhaps, re- 
duce him to a state of helplessness. -How can he 
best provide for all of these contingencies? He 
can, of course, take a life policy as suggested, and 
undertake to provide for his own future by making 
regular deposits in a savings bank, or placing his 
surplus in other forms of investment; or he can 
take an endowment policy of insurance. If 
he does the latter, at one and the same time, 
provision is made for the protection of his es- 
tate or family, and for the accumulation of a 


fund for the support of his own old age. 


As has been demonstrated, were he to invest 
his savings in a bank, the returns would not be 
larger, even were he the one in a thousand who 
could trust himself to set aside, regularly, day 
by day, week by week, month by month and year 
by year, a certain portion of his income; and all 
who have sought favor at the hands of the fickle 
goddess of Fortune, surely realize what his 
chances of enjoying a “green old age” would be, 
were he to rely on other and more speculative 
forms of investment to attain this end. 

No, the endowment policy is neither fallacious 
in principle nor disappointing in its results, for 
in the balances of time has it been weighed. It 
is today the horn of plenty in homes without num- 
ber, and despite the misrepresentations of its 
critics; despite the ravings of frenzied writers and 
frenzied financiers; despite ridicule and falsehood, 
it will continue in generations to come—as in 
decades past—to provide succor to the widow 
and orphan in the hour of need, and to be the 
rod of support and the very manna of life, in 
the days of the sear and yellow leaf, to countless 
thousands yet unborn. 

——___@gq—____—. 


CIGAR MAKERS OPPOSE IMITATIONS. 

G. W. Perkins of Chicago, president of the 
Cigar Makers’ International Union, and Eugene 
Clifford of the same city, general counsel for the 
national body, were in York, Pa., last week, where 
they were met by General Organizer I. B. Kuhn 
and officers of Union 316 of McSherrystown and 
242 York, and were in conference with J. S. Black, 
in relation to litigation and prosecutions which 
are to be brought against users of counterfeit and 
imitation union labels in York and Adams Coun- 
ties, 

pe eS ee 
Orpheum. 

Vesta Victoria holds the stage for forty min- 
utes at each performance at the Orpheum. Next 
week she will sing new songs, including “The 
Chanticleer Ditty.” Grigolati’s Famous Aerial 
Ballet will be one of the attractions of the com- 
ing bill. H. Franklin and the Standards are sen- 
sational acrobats and dancers. Fred Warren and 
Al Blanchard are two minstrel and musical com- 
edy stars. Hal Merritt, “The College Boy From 
Ipswich,’ will contribute his skill as a cartoonist 
to the program. Next week will be the last of 
Paul Spadoni, Lyons and Yosco, and of “The 
Code Book,” in which Charles Hammond and 
Allen Atwell have distinguished themselves. New 
motion pictures will conclude the performance. 

> 
NOTICE FROM SANTA CRUZ. 

Musicians’ Mutual Protective Union, No. 346, 
of Santa Cruz, requests the announcement in this 
paper that satisfactory arrangements have been 
made with “Knight’s Opera House,” and the place 
of entertainment has been placed on the fair list 
by Lacal No, 346, 
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Arthur A. Hay was in San Francisco during 
the week. He announces that since the first day 
of June he is no longer connected officially with 
the American Federation of Labor. For the past 
year or two Mr. Hay has served as special repre- 
sentative in Los Angeles. He is devoting his 
time to private interests. 

Our method of studying the labor problems in 
detail and studying the individual workmen has 
taught us much about them and given us a high 
opinion of them as men, says, the “Engineering 
Magazine.” The proportion of high-minded and 
honest men is just as great among them as among 
any other class, and far greater than among those 
people we continually hear complaining of them. 
Of course, there are worthless and dishonest men 
among them, but the proportion is no greater 
than among those who have better opportunities. 

Progress in the co-operative movement in Great 
Britain continues phenomenal. There are now 
1561 companies, with 2,585,293 members, a share 
capital of $170,000,000, an annual trade of $540,- 
000,000, and a profit of $60,000,000. The profits 
of retail societies mainly, if not wholly, in manu- 
facturing districts account for $50,000,000 of the 
total profits. 

John Ruskin must have had San Francisco in 
mind when he wrote: “Sunshine is delicious, rain 
is refreshing, wind braces up, snow is exhilarat- 
ing; there is really no such thing as bad weather, 
only different kinds of good weather.” Only we 
have no snow. 

The Cherry relief fund committee was organ- 
ized last week with Hon. L. Y. Sherman as presi- 
dent, J. E. Williams, vice-president, and Duncan 
McDonald, secretary. It is believed the fund on 
hand will permit the pensioning of each widow 
with one or more children until the eldest reaches 
fourteen years of age, giving from $20 per month 
upward, according to the number of children. 
The plan went into effect on June lst. 

Richard Cornelius was in the State of Colorado 
last week, accompanied by Vice-President Ross 
of the State Federation of Labor. He addressed 
the Pueblo unionists and then left for the north- 
ern part of the State. 

Mayor Gaynor of New York says “gold causes 
high prices.” Probably considered from his 
standpoint that may be true, but from ours, we 
rise to remark it is far from it. Up to the present 
it has been as scarce as chicken teeth with us. 
We have never yet struck a town where it was 
lying around loose and we were invited to help 
ourselves, says the “United Mine Workers’ Jour- 
nal.” 

Alexander F. Munro, known as “the preaching 
printer,” died on May 27th in Brooklyn. He was 
as well known in Great Britain as in the east. 
Mr. Munro was born in Scotland ninety-four 
years ago. He learned the printing trade and be- 
came active in the formation of the printers’ 
union. In 1839 he presided at a meeting which 
established the first National Typographical 
Union in the British Isles. A few years later he 
came to this country. 
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The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


BEVERIDGE ON THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 

[In the Senate on Monday, May 23d, Senator Al- 
pert J. Beveridge of Indiana delivered a notable 
address on the eight-hour day—notable because it 
illustrates the trend of the times, and also because 
it relates to the iron trades industry, which is on 
the verge of a revolution in the number of hours 
that shall constitute a day’s work.—Editor.] 

In the “Scientific American” for January, 1908, 
there is a very lengthy and careful editorial on 
this subject. (Eight-hour workday). Senators 
may or may not have seen copies of the article. 
After examining the whole subject, it says that 
the cost was 5 per cent more; but it analyzes 
this additional 5 per cent and explains it away. 
There are many items of cost when building in a 
private yard that do not occur when a battle ship 
is built in a Government yard, as, for instance, 
the inspection, and all that sort of thing. I shall 
not take the time to read this editorial or to have 
it read, but I shall ask permission to have it 
printed in the “Record” as a part of my remarks. 

(Here follows a long editorial printed in full 
at the time. It clearly shows that the battleship 
Connecticut, constructed in a Government navy 
yard under the eight-hour system, was the super- 
ior in every way of the Louisiana, despite the long 
hours worked under private yard management. 
It is a telling argument for the shorter workday, 
and convincingly proves that the Connecticut was 
also a better built vessel, for her repair bill was 
much lighter than that of the Louisiana.) 

I think that article lays somewhat at rest the 
fallacy of the tremendous addition to the cost of 
building a ship in a navy yard under the eight- 
hour day. The plain truth about it is that when 
the figures are examined it is found that the dif- 
ference is not so very great. 

In this connection I also ask to have inserted 
in the “Record” as a portion of my remarks a 
brief table of experiments made in Germany, 
showing that, under the eight-hour system and 
under the longer-hour system, as much, and even 
more work was done under the former than un- 
der the latter; which, if true, impairs the theory 
that greater delay and greater cost would result. 

! wish to put it in the “Record” because it ap- 
pears upon careful study that some general state- 
ments that we have taken for granted about the 
tremendous additional cost due to the fact that 
the men work only eight hours, are not borne out 
hy the facts, and when they come to be investi- 
gated they are one of those visions of imagina- 
tion which dissolve under examination. 

| wish to say a few words, however, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in explanation of the table which I ask to 
insert in the “Record.” This table is computed 
as a result of a notable experiment by a prominent 
German manufacturer who wished to ascertain 
to what extent it was possible to balance a dimin- 
ution in the hours of labor by intensified produc- 
tion, and whether the greater exertion called for 
entailed a more rapid waste of physical powers. 

Starting out on a basis of an eleven and three- 
quarter hour work day, this manufacturer reduced 
the hours of his employees to nine hours. This 
arrangement proved very successful and held for 
several years, when the question of a still further 
reduction of time came up for renewed discus- 
sion. 

The manufacturer thereupon declared his will- 
ingness to introduce the eight-hour day, in view 
of the success which had followed the first cut in 
the hours of his employees, agreeing that the 
standard of wages should remain the same for the 
eight-hour day as for the former nine hours’ 
work, Before the end of the first year it was 
ascertained that neither a diminution in perform- 
ance had taken place nor that the workers had 
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been worked to excess, not even the older men. 

The statistics on this subject are very instruc- 
tive, and the comparisons made yield surprising 
results: ; 

1899-1900, total number of hours of contract 
work, 559,169, average per man, 2400; compensa- 
tion, 345,899 marks; earning power per hour, 61.9 
pfennigs. 1900-1901, total number of hours of 
contract work, 509,559, average per man, 2,187; 
compensation, 366,484 marks; earning power per 
hour, 71.9 pfennigs. 

These figures show that the hourly earnings 
increased 16.2 per cent. In other words, the em- 
ployee working eight hours a day did 16.2 per 
cent more work per hour than he did when he 
worked nine hours a day. It is clear from this 
that in an entire day he did more work on the 
eight-hour basis than formerly. 

An historic review of hours of labor will help 
us. When the factory system in England began, 
toward the close of the eighteenth century, the 
workday was from fourteen to sixteen hours. It 
took several decades to get the workday down 
to ten hours—the manufacturers said that a 
shorter day would ruin them. It was reduced 
to ten hours; yet profits increased and the work- 
ing people did better work. Also, they began to 
live. 

In America the average workday was from 
twelve to fourteen hours at the beginning of the 
last century. President Van Buren reduced it to 
ten hours in the navy yards; and all private ship- 
building plants followed the Government’s lead. 
Then a general movement began for ten hours, 
which finally succeeded in nearly all manufactur- 
ing, mining and building trades. Next, General 
Grant secured eight hours for Government em- 
ployees, as above explained. 

Since then, organized labor has asked for the 
eight-hour day, and at present, by agreement be- 
tween employers and employees—the ideal 
method—eight hours constitute a day’s work, as 
a general rule, in the trades enumerated in the 
following table: 

Trades Working Eight Hours. 

The eight-hour workday obtains generally in 
the carpenters’ trade. 

Electrical workers have a general eight-hour 
workday. 

The plasterers, eight hours’ labor per day is the 
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rule, and there are a few places where plasterers 
work seven hours. One per cent work nine hours. 

The bricklayers enforce the eight-hour work- 
day. 

The granite cutters, eight hours is the universal 
rule. 

Masons, eight hours is the rule. 

Painters, eight hours is the rule. 

Decorators, eight hours is the rule. 

Paperhangers, eight hours is the rule. 

Plumbers, eight hours is the rule. 

Gas fitters, eight hours is the rule. 

Steam and hot-water fitters, eight hours is the 
rule. 

Machine woodworkers, about 30 per cent work 
eight hours. : 

Roofers, eight hours is the rule. 

Printers, eight hours is the rule. 

Compositors on morning newspapers, generally 
seven hours as a rule. 

Compositors on afternoon papers, eight hours. 

German compositors, eight hours is the univer- 
sal rule, five days constituting a week’s work. 

Stereotypers and electrotypers on newspapers, 
eight hours is the rule. 

Coopers, eight hours is the rule. 

Cigar makers, eight hours is the rule. 

Brewery workers, eight hours is the rule in 
about one-half of the trade. 

Stationary firemen, about 50 per cent work eight 
hours. 

Iron and steel workers, generally three shifts, 
eight hours each. 

Paper makers, eight hours is the rule. 

Coal miners, in bituminous regions, eight hours 
is the rule. 

Plate printers, eight hours is the rule. 

Lathers, eight hours is the rule. 

Bridge and structural iron workers, eight hours 
is the rule. 

Cement workers, eight hours is the rule. 

Elevator constructors, eight hours is the rule. 

Hod carriers and building laborers, eight hours 
is the rule. 

Lithographers, eight hours is generally the rule. 

Metal workers, eight hours is the rule. 

Photo-engravers, eight hours is the rule. 

The historic-summary of the progress of hu- 
manity from the fourteen to the eight-hour day 
shows how natural and inevitable it is. 


Here are a few reasons for the eight-hour day. 
The concentration over intricate present-day ma- 
chinery exhausts brain and nerve more rapidly 
than the crude and brute force of old-time meth- 
ods. Taking a workingman’s life altogether, he 
will do more work and better work in an eight- 
hour day than in a ten-hour day, because nature 
has more time to build up worn-out energy. And 
we must consider the whole working life of the 
laboring man, not six or eight years only. 


For the laborer is a human being, not a mere 
machine. He has the right to get something out 
of life—recreation, improvement, rest. If it is 
said that he will use these extra hours in dissipa- 
tion, the answer is that the enormous majority 
of workingmen go to their homes, tend their 
gardens in spring and summer, do the home chores 
in fall and winter, and have the evenings with 
their wives and families for reading or amuse- 
ment. 

If it be said that the employer works ten, twelve 
and fourteen hours, the answer is that it is not 
the continuous and concentrated attention over a 
machine. The employer’s work, hard as it is, is 
varied. He is the master of it and likes to do it. 
The laborer’s work is unvaried, unbroken, and he 
must do it whether he likes it or not. 

That the farmer works excessive hours is true 
only in the spring, summer, and fall. Farm ma- 
chinery is lessening both the length and severity 
of the farmer’s toil even in these seasons; and in 
winter, while still busy, the farmer’s work dimin- 
ishes greatly. Also, the farmer’s work is diversi- 


fied, and in the open air, with all the health-giv- 
ing and nerve-building influences of nature about 
him. 

If it is said that if eight hours, why not seven, 
six, five or no hours at all, the plain answer is, 
if ten hours, why not twelve hours, fourteen, 
eighteen, or the whole twenty-four? Such an ar- 
gument either way is silly. The justice and good 
sense of the American people will instantly check 
any such foolish demand as that. 

Of course there are occasions, such as flood, fire, 
and war, when eight hours, or even ten hours, is 
not enough. Also there are occupations in which 
a rigid eight-hour rule is not practicable. But, 
generally, the eight-hour day in most occupations 
is rapidly approaching; is here in many trades, 
by agreement between employer and employee; 
and, by the same method, will soon be secured in 
all trades to which it is applicable. The burden 
of the argument favors the proposed eight-hour 
law, and, properly guarded, it should be enacted. 
But labor must be careful not to misuse the moral 
leverage such a law gives it. 

We are in the fat years now; they will not 
always last. And when the lean years come, if 
it develops that our export trade is being driven 
from the markets of the world by nations whose 
laborers produce more than ours by working 
longer, our laborers must face the conditions. 
Nine hours, ten hours, is better than no employ- 
ment and starvation. But let us reduce hours of 
labor as much as possible; let us try the experi- 
ment, remembering that most experiments to im- 
prove human life and increase human happiness 
have proved helpful even to business. 

SS eS 
LOSS OF LIFE ON GREAT LAKES. 
By V. A. Olander, Second Vice President Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union. 

The sinking of the steamer Frank H. Good- 
year with a loss of eighteen lives, off Point Au 
Barques, Lake Huron, on May 23d, as a result 
of a collision with the steamer James B. Wood, 
ought to cause a thorough investigation by the 
proper Government officials into the conditions 
under which Lake Carriers’ Association ships 
are now being navigated. 

Incompetent crews, hired to replace the sea- 
men now on strike, and the consequent overwork 
required of the ship officers, are the main causes 
of this heavy loss of life. Instead of seamen, 
laborers and boys are very largely employed on 
these vessels during the strike. The Lake Car- 
riers’ Association has not enough competent sea- 
men in its employ to average two for each of 
the larger type of vessels. 

That same association of ship owners has care- 
fully avoided making any public comment upon 
the heavy loss of life in the Goodyear case, ex- 
cept to use it in an attempt to boast about the 
so-called insurance feature of its notorious “wel- 
fare plan” that caused the strike now in progress 
on the Lakes. Well, death itself is the one thing 
that can show the slightest good in that miser- 
able passport system. Death brings a hundred 
dollars insurance (for violent death on board ship 
only) and—release from the whole vicious 
scheme. 

The Lake Carriers’ might better remain silent. 
They cannot now replace the husbands and fath- 
ers who went down with the ship. The whole 
matter ought to be made the subject of a rigid 
Government investigation. It is the second case 
of the same nature since the strike began. 

———————_IjQ_____ 

An old darkey, sent to a hospital, upon his ar- 
rival was placed in a ward, says “Harper’s”, and 
one of the nurses put a thermometer in his 
mouth to take his temperature. When the house 
doctor made his rounds, he said: ‘Well, my man, 
how do you feel?” “I feels right tol-rable, sur.” 
“Have you had anything to eat yet?” “Yessuh, I 
had a little.” “What did you have?” “A lady 
done gimme a piece of glass to suck, suh.” 
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THE WESTERN PHYSIQUE. 

It has been well said of the California Argo 
nauts, “The cowards never started and the weak 
died on the road.” 

The individuals who pressed into form the ny 
cleus of the population of the far west were thus 
not only self-selected from the more progressive 
and physically excellent elements of the com. 
munities in the east from which they sprang. 
but suffered such rigorous elimination of the 
less fit en route as to leave the successful re- 
mainder, as a class, thoroughly representative 
of the highest physical type of the human ani- 
mal—adaptable, strong, sturdy and _ self-reliant, 
and with that contempt for useless artificialities, 
meaningless precedent and obsolete customs 
which augured well for their creation of a pro- 
gressive community under untrammeled condi- 
tions. They were a superior class, whose move- 
ment westward was of grave detriment to the 
regions and cities of their nativity. 

As a result of such selected immigration, to- 
gether with the influence of other powerful fac- 
tors yet to be considered, the west contains 
today a physically far superior and more vigor 
ous class of citizens than is found elsewhere—oj 
the truth of which assertion a glance at a typical 
crowd anywhere in the arid west, as compared 
with a similar assemblage in the older east, will 
probably convince the doubting.—Dr. Edw. I. 
Munson, in May “Pacific Monthly.” 
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LABOR NEWS ANALYSIS. 
By Pan-American Press. 


Attach Danbury Hatters’ Property. 

Norwalk, Conn.—The latest development in the 
Danbury hatters’ boycott case came when one 
of the attorneys of D. C. Loewe Company, who 
won the suit against the Hatters’ Union for 
$222,000, appeared in the Norwalk Town Court, 
and filed judgment liens on the property of seven- 
teen union hatters. Previous to this time the 
personal accounts of the members of the Hatters’ 
Union in Danbury, Bethel and Norwalk, had 
heen attached for the sum of $65,000. It is ex- 
pected that the Hatters’ Union will put up money 
to redeem the attached property, and prevent the 
defendants from foreclosing the liens. 


Coffin Bearers Threaten Strike. 

Paris, France—The coffin bearers have issued 
an ultimatum to the undertakers that unless they 
are permitted to supplant the uncomfortable 
opera hats by caps while officiating at funerals, 
the union will call a general strike. The request 
threw the undertakers into a fine French frenzy. 
They replied that the dignity of French funerals 
must be preserved at all hazards. 


Strike Ad. Law in Massachusetts. 

Boston, Mass.—The so-called “strike-ad.” law 
is now operative in Massachusetts. The bill was 
introduced by Representative Morrill, a Socialist, 
and provides that it shall be obligatory for an 
employer or his agent who advertises in any 
manner for workers, to state the existence of a 
strike, lockout, or other labor disturbances. 


Akron Potteries Tied Up. 

Akron, Ohio—The strike in the pottery plants 
of this city, involving 539 men, is still on. All 
the potteries are tied up on account of the strike. 
The men ask for an increase of 8 per cent in 
wages. 


Miners Strike for Reforms. 

Scranton, Pa.—Two thousand and five hundred 
men and boys are on strike against the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Company. The grievances of the 
miners are excessive dockage, reduction in the 
price of rock work and breast work, and com- 
plaints about props and yardage. 


Russian Peasants in Peonage. 

New York—Declaring that 1000 Siberian peas- 
ants have been enticed into peonage by planters 
in Hawaii, and are now being held against their 
will, a number of prominent Russians here went 
to Washington to ask the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor to take action. 


Signs Employers’ Liability Bill. 
Albany, N. Y.—Governor Hughes has signed 
the so-called permissive employers’ liability bill. 


Italian Union Wants Raise. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Hod Carriers and Com- 
mon Laborers’ Union of this city, composed of 
Italians, have declared a strike to raise their 
wages to 25 cents per hour. It has a member- 
ship of 4000. The union was organized three 
years ago and is affiliated with the American 
ederation of Labor. 


Have Reader in Cigar Factory. 

Chicago, Ill.—For the first time in this country, 
\ plan was instituted by the employees of the 
Newlander cigar factory by which a reader is 
employed for the education and enlightenment 
of the workers. The scheme is supported by 
the proprietor of the factory. In the morning, 
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St. Louis Shoe Workers Organize. 
St. Louis, Mo.—The heel workers in the shoe 


industry in this city have organized into a local 


union. 


1200 Machinists on Strike. 
Parsons, Kans.—The strike of machinists on 
the Iron Mountain is now in full swing. Twelve 
hundred are out. 


Woman Unionists Gaining. 
London, England—The Women’s Trade Union 
League of England has just published its annual 
report. During the past year, in spite of econ- 
omic depression, the number of woman unionists 
is everywhere being maintained and even aug- 
mented in many districts, 


Women Aid Striking Bakers. 

New York—A feature of the big bakers’ strike 
now on in this city is the aid given to the strikers 
by progressive women, who not only raise funds, 
but are also engaged in a publicity campaign 
against non-union bread. The Chicago Bakers’ 
union has donated $1000 to the fund of the New 
York striking bakers. 


Urge Federal Labor Department. 

Washington, D. C.—President Gompers and 
Secretary Morrison of the American Federation 
of Labor appeared before the House Committee 
on Labor and in eloquent speeches urged the 
passage of Representative Sulzer’s bill which 
seeks to create a Federal Department of Labor, 
untrammeled by other interests. “I am satisfied,” 
Gompers said, “that if there had been in the 
President’s cabinet at the time of the railroad 
strike in Chicago and the west a practical railroad 
man, the strike would have never occurred.” “A 
nian would have to be a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” said Morrison, “to meet the requirements 
of the present Department of Commerce and La- 
bor.” 


Kean and Hughes Block Boiler Bill. 

Washington—Senators Kean and Hughes are 
said to be responsible for the holding up of the 
bill providing for Federal inspection of locomo- 
tive boilers. The hearings are over, and all that 
is necessary now is to get a committee meeting 
to decide the fate of the bill, but these Senators 
always have an excuse for not attending such 
a meeting. 


British Spinners’ Wages Cut. 

Manchester, England—The Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Federation has ordered a cut of 5 per 
cent in the wages of operatives. It is believed 
that the operatives, who are already suffering 
from the effects of the curtailment in work, will 
take drastic action to fight the proposed reduc- 
tion. 


13,000 Agents Ship Italians Here. 

Washington, D. C.—There are 13,000 agents of 
American labor bureaus and steamship lines in 
Italy who are engaged in inducing peasants of 
that country to emigrate to the United States, 
according to testimony given at the hearings of 
the House Committee on Immigration. All kinds 
of alluring promises are made to these peasants, 
and the immigrants learn of the glutted labor 
market in this country only after it is too late. 


the reader, seated on a raised dais, reads news- 
papers, and, in the afternoon, works on literature 
and sociology. 
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“This, and this alone, I contend for—that he 
who makes should have; that he who saves 
should enjoy. I ask in behalf of the poor noth- 
ing whatever that properly belongs to the rich.” 
—Henry George. 


Many of our industrial troubles could be avoid- 
ed were the demand for the union label what it 
should be. Ever think of that? By consistent 
and easy work as the months roll by, the strike 
and lockout would be a dead-letter, for the de- 
mand for union-made products would be such 
that no merchant could afford to be without them. 

ee 

Reuben Wiand, one of the vice-presidents of 
the California State Federation of Labor, lost 
his wife, Sarah C., in Oakland on June 3d. The 
deceased was sixty-eight years of age. Her 
death was caused, or hastened, by the action of 
a special police officer a few weeks ago who en- 
tered the house unannounced in search of some- 
one whom he thought had entered. Mr. Wiand 
has universal sympathy in the loss he has sus- 
tained. 

———_@- 


The “Labor Clarion,” in accord with its past 
history, will issue a special edition for Labor 
Day. Plans are being formulated to make the 
coming number even superior to those of pre- 
ceding years. The unions will be asked to render 
every assistance in their power, and experience 
has proved that this request never goes unheeded. 
Special articles will be presented to readers by 
men versed in the movement, and that variety 
which is the spice of life will help to make the 
1910 paper the best ever. 

; ~ 


Labor Day is to be celebrated with the usual 
eclat. Permanent officers have been selected by 
the general committee. O. A. Tveitmoe is chair- 
man and Andrew J. Gallagher secretary. A tel- 
egram from President Samuel Gompers states 
that he would like very much to come to Cali- 
fornia for Labor Day, and asked that the sub- 
ject be made a matter of correspondence. It will 
be a big draw card to have the head of.the A. F. 
of L. orator of the day, and he would receive a 
royal welcome on all hands. 

—_—___ —-&__ —__ --— 

Stuart Reid is in San Francisco. He came 
from Los Angeles during the early part of the 
week to tell us of the situation there, especially 
as it relates to the iron trades controversy. Mr. 
Reid says that the organized merchants have 
interfered to prevent at least one settlement, and 
that the fight is on to a finish. He is optimistic, 
and believes that there can be only one outcome, 
for the men are firmly entrenched, are satis- 
fied that they have the same right to organize 
that the employers claim, and financial assistance 
will be poured into the southern field. 
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A WRONG DECISION. 

Trade-union publications in the east, as well 
as the west, are excited over the decision of the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General to the ef- 
fect that a trade union or. fraternal society sub- 
scribing in a body for a paper that accepts gen- 
eral advertisements, and pays for the paper out 
of the treasury, precludes the publication from 
the second-class entry, because the subscriptions 
are not “voluntary.” 

This means that the unions are not able to 
assess themselves for the maintenance of their 
papers, if general advertising is accepted. As 
everybody knows, trade and fraternal publica- 
tions are kept alive in the great majority of cases 
by this class of advertising, and to refuse them 
the right of second-class circulation would mean 
that very many would have to accept the inevit- 
able and retire from the field. 

The representatives of some of the international 
journals have won a partial victory in the pro- 
ceedings before Congress. A bill to annul the 
decision has been reported favorably, but the 
situation is such that every pressure should be 
brought to bear upon Senators and Congress- 
men to have them enlarge instead of restrict the 
privileges of the press. 

The Toledo “Union Leader” has been notified 
by the post-office department that unions have 
no right to subscribe in a body for the paper, 
and that payment cannot be made as part of a 
union’s dues, assessments or per capita tax. 

To the man outside the department, it would 
seem immaterial how payment was made for a 
publication of any character, provided the man- 
agement and the subscriber or subscribers were 
satisfied. That seems to be the common-sense 
view, especially inasmuch as that has been the 
policy for many years, and why one man should 
have the right in this country to nullify precedent 
and endeavor to reverse plans that are satisfac- 
tory, and certainly not harmful to either subscrib- 
ers or the public, is unfathomable. 

The Toledo “Union Leader” is on the firing 
line. Its position is correct. It is doing its 
best to combat the ruling of officialdom, and its 
fight is really the fight of every labor and fra- 
ternal paper in the country. 

Each reader of this editorial who places the 
least value on all that is implied in free speech 
and free press, who believes that he has the 
right to subscribe and pay for a paper in any 
way that seems best to those directly concerned, 
and who resents the claim of any man, whether 
he be an official or not, to render such import- 
ant decisions which mean the confiscation or 
abandonment of valuable property and the pre- 
vention of the distribution of news, should write 
at once to the Senators and Congressmen from 
California, as well as other States, to support and 
vote for H. R. Bill No. 22239, which has been 
introduced to annul the decision of the post-office 
department official. 

Se eae 
CALIFORNIA CO-OPERATIVE MEAT CO. 

The regular meeting of the California Co- 
Operative Meat Company of Oakland was held 
on Sunday, May 29th. The election of officers 
resulted in the selection of those who have 
handled the affairs of the company for some 
time past with credit to themselves and for the 
benefit of the shareholders: A. Friedman, pres- 
ident; C. Hill, vice-president; M. B. Ryan, secre- 
tary-treasurer; J. O. Walsh and Fred Zimmer- 
man. 

The plan to efface the indebtedness by issuing 
25-cent redeemable certificates was discussed, 
and President Friedman addressed the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council on the subject last Friday 
night. The executive committee will report its 
decision tonight. 

A source of worry to the officials is the inabil- 
ity to locate shareholders. Letters have been 
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sent out regularly, and quite a large percent. 
age has been returned, owing to the inability of 
the post-office authorities to locate the indivig- 
uals addressed. Notice has been issued in more 
ways than one to these members who are delin- 
quent in this respect. Many of them are affiliateq 
with organized labor who moved on or about 
April 18, 1906, for good and sufficient reasons, 
but whom the California Co-Operative Meat 
Company has been unable to find since that date. 
There is a by-law covering this delinquency, 
which is quoted for the benefit of all concerned: 

“Sec. 7. Any member who fails to furnish his 
post-office address, or fails to be present either 
in person or by voting letter, at a regular or 
special meeting of the shareholders of the com- 
pany, for a period of five years, shall forfeit his 
membership, and it shall thereupon cease, and 
all sums of money paid by him, and accrued 
profits earned, and his entire interest in the 
company, shall be forfeited to the reserve fund 
of the company. Provided that at the expiration 
of said period of five years the company adver- 
tises in a local daily newspaper of large circula- 
tion not less than once every fifteen days for 
ninety days’ intention to forfeit such share.” 


Among the San Francisco unions holding ex- 
tensive membership in the company is Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 21. Those with shares 
should immediately drop a line to 323 Twelfth 
street, Oakland, California, giving the informa- 
tion wanted. 


If the method proposed of wiping off the debt 
is adopted, it will mean that the officers will be 
able to buy supplies at an advantage in the open 
market, and thereby make money for the com- 
pany. The 25-cent certificates are redeemable 
within a certain number of years, so that 
purchasers are assured of a return of the coin, 
together with the satisfaction of knowing that a 
co-operative institution doing a large business 
each year, and which is of material assistance to 
the union-labor movement of Alameda County, 
is receiving the support it deserves. 

WHY COURTS ARE NOT RESPECTED. 

In an article entitled “Some Follies in Our 
Criminal Procedure,” in “McClure’s Magazine,” 
Charles H. Brewer gives some of the examples 
which led President Taft to declare “that the 
administration of the criminal law is a disgrace 
to civilization.” Here are a number of cases 
where convictions were upset by Supreme Courts, 
and why: 

Because the stolen shoes were not a “pair,” as 
charged in the indictment. (The thief, in his 
haste, had picked up two “rights.”) (3d Harring, 
Del., p. 559). 

Because one member of a firm of three names 
from whom goods had been stolen was dead, and 
the indictment had named all three (110 S. W. 
Reporter, p. 909). 

Because the indictment had charged the bur- 
glar with intent to commit a “theft” instead of 


_intent to commit a “felony” (108 S. W. Reporter, 


p. 371.) 

Because the indictment charged that she thief 
had entered the house of one Wyatt with intent 
to steal from him, and the defense was able to 
prove that Lamb also occupied the house, and 
it was Lamb’s property the thief was looking for 
(101 S. W. Reporter, p. 800). 

Because the accused had been indicted for at- 
tempting to murder Kamegay instead of Korne- 
gay, the real name (103 S. W. Reporter, p. 890.) 

Because the murdered man’s name was Patrick 
Fitzpatrick and not Patrick Fitz Patrick, as 
charged (3 Cal. Reporter, p. 367). 

Because the indictment named a specific though 
a correct date, instead of saying “on or about” a 
certain date (Pa. Lower Court, Montgomery Co., 


1908). 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
New Zealand’s Progress Described. 

Sir Joseph Ward, prime minister of New Zea- 
land, in the course of a speech delivered re- 
cently at Wellington, made some interesting re- 
wmarks with regard to the policy of the Govern- 
ment. The past financial year had, he said, 
been successful, The value of goods exported 
amounted to $107,050,000, or $30,000,000 more 
than the imports. 


During the year, 2,271,000 acres of fresh lands 
were settled for selection, which would provide 
homes for 8000 emigrants, including their fami- 
lies. The original revenue amounted to $46,200,- 
000 for the year, the best revenue recorded, being 
nearly $1,000,000 over and above the amount re- 
corded on any previous occasion. The revenue 
for the railways exceeded the revenue of the 
previous year by $1,605,000. 

The.recommendations for the defense of New 
Zealand made by Lord Kitchener during his 
recent tour in the country would be adopted, Sir 
Joseph Ward said, and the necessary legislation 
to enable the proposals to be carried out would 
be introduced. The age for compulsory training 
would be increased to twenty-five years, and a 
peace establishment of 20,000 trained men of 
from nineteen to twenty-five years of age would 
be provided, in addition to 38,250 junior and 
senior cadets between twelve and eighteen, and 
10,000 recruits between the ages of eighteen and 
nineteen. 

With regard to the native lands, in the North 
Island, the prime minister stated that 454,000 
acres had been opened up for settlement during 
the year, while another half-million acres were 
under survey. 


Tenders were being asked for two long dis- 
tance wireless telegraph stations, as well as two 
medium distance, the radius of the former to be 
1250 nautical miles, and the latter 500 nautical 
miles. With the inauguration of these installa- 
tions it would be possible to communicate with 
Sydney, Melbourne and outlying islands. 


* * * 


Criticism of Commissioner Mackenzie’s Report. 

The Sacramento “Bee” has dissected the now 
famous report on the relation of Japanese to the 
agricultural and fruit-growing industry. In part 
it says: 

“It would appear from the figures that the de- 
mand for Japanese labor by white employers is 
not because of cheapness, but for other reasons, 
chief of which, doubtless, is the general scarcity 
of available white labor for orchards and vine- 
yards under present conditions. The report con- 
cludes that: ‘the success of the Japanese in the 
neld of his largest employment lies in his econ- 
omical method of independent subsistence, the 
prevalence of the contract labor and boss system, 
his perfected scheme of mobilization, his peculiar 
adaptability to any form of agricultural labor 
and his willingness to work for short periods.’ 

“It is further stated that the Japanese economy 
reduces subsistence to approximately 20 per cent 
of the average wage, this being made possible 
largely through the community system of living. 
The fact that Japanese laborers are nearly al- 
ways unmarried no doubt also has much to do 
with it, 

“It is a matter of common observation in the 
iruit-growing districts that the Japanese have 
begun by underbidding white labor, and after 
driving it out in this manner, have steadily de- 
manded more wages for themselves, until in 
many instances their white employers have found 
it is more profitable to lease to them than em- 
ploy them. 

“Probably a majority of employers of the 
Japanese, as intimated in the report, think the 
State cannot get along without such labor, just 
as formerly most of the employers of Chinese 
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were opposed to those exclusion laws which 
have disposed of the Chinege question, but have 
left the door open to Japanese and Hindus. 

“But it appears by official immigration statistics 
that the number of Japanese in this country is 
steadily diminishing, the departure much exceed- 
ing the arrivals. And the policy of the Govern- 
ment of Japan is to discourage emigration of 
Japanese labor to the United States. 

“The great cause of dependence upon Oriental 
labor has apparently escaped the Commissioner, 
and that is the large acreage of many orchards 
and vineyards, and the growing of such crops as 
sugar beets and vegetables on a like large scale. 

“It would be far better for the State if such 
large holdings were broken up into small parcels 
of five, ten or twenty acres, each occupied by a 
family of native birth or European extraction. 

“There are communities of such small farmers 
or fruit growers in California which rely upon 
their own labor almost entirely, and these are 
the rural communities most desirable and most 
helpful to the State. 

“Despite the subtle suggestions of the Mac- 
kenzie report, the policy of exclusion of cheap 
Asiatic labor has been and remains a good thing 
for California, in all respects. But even if it 
tended to lessen the present volume of production 
and development, it would be far better for the 
State than to encourage concentration of farm- 
ing and fruit growing in a few hands, and to 
make them industries for large capital and Asiatic 
labor rather than for sturdy American home 
makers, or European men and women fitted to 
become such good citizens.” 

* * * 
Alliance of Politics and Business. 


Senator Owen of Oklahoma has introduced a 
resolution in the United States Senate for an 
amendment to the Constitution to make Senators 
elective by a direct vote of the people. He made 
a speech in the Senate last week in support of 
his resolution, the following being excerpts from 
the argument: 

“The great evil from which the American peo- 
ple have suffered in recent years has been the 
secret but well-known alliance between commer- 
cial interests and machine politics, by which 
commercial interests have endeavored and often 
succeeded in obtaining legislation giving them 
special advantages in nation, State and in munici- 
palities, over the body of American people, and 
obtained administrative and judicial immunity so 
that the laws have not been properly enforced 
against them; by which means they have enriched 
themselves at the expense of the American peo- 
ple; at the expense of Democrats and Republicans 
alike; by which private individuals have become 
enormously rich and many millions of people 
intellectually, physically, financially, or morally 
weak have been reduced to poverty and to a con- 
dition of relative financial, industrial and moral 
degradation. 

“The great political need of the United States 
is the establishment of a direct rule of the peo- 
ple, the overthrow of machine politics, the over- 
throw of corrupt or unwise use of money, in- 
timidation, coercion, bribery; the overthrow of 
the various crafty, corporate and political devices 
which have heretofore succeeded in nullifying 
the will of the people. ° 

“The people appear to rule through the present 
machinery of party government, but they do not 
rule in fact, because the party machinery is so 
largely in the hands of machine men, is so large- 
ly controlled in the interest of the few and 
against the interest of the many; because the 
present mechanism of part management is so 
contrived as to largely exclude automatically the 
co-operation of the great body of the members of 
the party, and is so contrived as to cause the 
party power to fall by gravity into the hands of 
professional manipulators.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S LABOR EXCHANGES. 

The inefficiency of “labor exchanges” to ma- 
terially improve the deplorable condition of 
Great Britain’s unemployed has been pointed out 
in previous issues of this paper. 

The detailed statement just published in the 
“Labor Gazette” of London makes it possible 
to gain some idea of the working of the labor 
exchanges. The tables given cover the months 
of February and March, the number of working 
days in each month being, in this year, practically 
the same—namely, twenty-five in the former 
month and twenty-four in the latter. This, to- 
gether with the fact that the greater number of 
the exchanges were open for the whole period, 
allows a good comparison to be made. It seems 
evident that the exchanges are rapidly increasing 
both in efficiency and in popularity, according to 
the “Labor Gazette.” The figures are as follows: 

Vacancies notified by employers—February, 
21,193; March, 29,704. 

Vacancies filled through exchanges—February, 
12,628; March, 20,395. 

Percentage filled of those offered—February, 
60; March, 69. 

Thus in the second month 8511 more places 
were notified by employers of labor, and 7767 
more places were filled through the exchanges 
than in the previous month. It should, however, 
be noted that the figures do not necessarily refer 
to separate individuals, but simply to the actual 
number of cases in which the services of the 
labor exchanges have been utilized. It is quite 
possible that the same person might have ob- 
tained several jobs in the course of the two 
months under consideration, and thus be respon- 
sible for several instances of vacancies filled. 
How far this multiplication of entries may have 
entered into the figures given it is impossible to 
say. 

One fact which has emerged from the data at 
hand is that there would seem to be a distinct 
shortage of skilled women in several trades, con- 
tinues the “Labor Gazette.” In the case of the 
men the exchanges were able to fill 75 per cent 
of the vacancies offered. In the case of the wo- 
men, however, a percentage of 53 only was 
reached. The largest number of places found for 
women are under the heading domestic (out- 
door), so that it is permissible to conclude that 
charwomen have availed themselves of the ser- 
vices of the exchanges to a considerable extent. 

During the month of March situations were 
found for 1041 boys under seventeen years of 
age for the “conveyance of men, goods and mes- 
sages.” As such work is rarely permanent or 
of much educational value, it cannot be said that 
this result is, apart from the mere obtaining of 
work, a very encouraging one. 

It is not unnatural that London, with its twen- 
ty-seven exchanges, should head in the list in the 
number of situations filled. Of the 20,000 filled 
in March, 5500 are in London. The best record, 
however, is that of Glasgow, which filled 301 
places in March, or more than one-seventh of 
the total for the whole country. This is doubt- 
less largely due to the great assistance given to 
tlie Glasgow exchange, especially in the way 
of advertisements, by the municipal authorities of 
that city. 

ee & 

C. W. Post of Battle Creek and breakfast food 
fame, brought suit against the “Typographical 
Journal” for $50,000 damages on May 14th in 
Indianapolis. He alleges libel by the publication 
of an that the products of the Post 
adulterated. 
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“Strive to be really good in that which you 


wish to be thought good. Whatever are called 
virtues among mankind, you will find, on consid- 
eration, capable of being increased by study and 


exercise.”—Socrates. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
June 3, 1910, 

Meeting called to order at 8:10 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed. 

Application for Affiliation—From Retail Clerks, 
No. 1245; referred to organizing committee with 
instructions to report this evening. 


Credentials—Typographical Union, No. 21—H. 
M. Alexander, vice Mark Wayman, J. W. Mullen, 
vice J. K. Phillips, L. F. Compton, Eugene Don- 
ovan, Will J. French, L. Michelson, Benjamin 
Schonhoff, C. H. Parker, Geo. A. Tracy. Varnish- 
ers and Polishers, No. 134—William Wolf, vice 
Brother Hamilton. Delegates seated. 


Communications—Filed—From California Co- 
Operative Meat Co., financial statement year end- 
ing April 30, 1910. From Hackmen’s Union, No. 
238, stating that in future members of that union 
would drive for and supply carriages to under- 
taking firms fair to organized labor. From Super- 
visor of Census, thanking Council for assistance. 
From District Council of Painters, acknowledg- 
ment of receipt of Council’s decision on jurisdic- 
tional dispute and stating they would abide by 
same. From Central Labor Council, San Joaquin 
County, requesting information. From Bricklay- 
ers’ Union, No. 7, of S. F., regarding inability to 
be seated due to non-affiliation with A. F. of L., 
but pledging Council all moral and financial as- 
sistance within their power. From President 
Gompers, A. F. of L., telegram stating that pub- 
lishers protest against Newspaper Solicitors’ 
charter had been denied; also that executive coun- 
cil A. F. of L. had disapproved Solicitors’ applica- 
tion for boycott. From Asiatic Exclusion League, 
acknowledging receipt of subscription for “White 
Man.” From Plumbers, No. 442, Bindery Women, 
No. 125, Carpenters, No. 483, Cooks, No. 44, Ma- 
chinists’ Lodge, No. 68, Boot and Shoe Workers, 
No. 216, Bookbinders, No. 31, Garment Workers, 
No. 131, Painters, No. 19, Machinists, No. 6, Sail- 
ors, Firemen, No. 86, all enclosing donations for 
striking Leather Workers. From Department of 
Elections, notification of places for precinct reg- 
istration. From Congressman Knowland, Kahn, 
Hayes, Englebright and McLachlan, in relation to 
Hindu immigration and Inspector Ainsworth; re- 
ferred to organizing committee. From Elevator 
Conductors and Starters, No. 1, soliciting assist- 
ance of Council in petition for charter from A. F. 
of L.; referred to law and legislative committee. 
Request for approval of H. R. No. 12,000, relative 
to convict-made goods. A communication was 
received from Delegate Caverly (Boiler Makers, 
No. 25) requesting leave of absence for three 
weeks to attend convention of International 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers; on motion re- 
quest was granted. 


Reports of Unions—Leather Workers—Still out 
on strike, have received offers of settlement, but 
are standing firm for settlement on eight-hour 
day basis. Laundry Workers—Have signed 
agreement for three years for forty-eight-hour 
week. Bath House Porters—Sutro Baths still 
unfair, request that delegates and trade unionists 
demand their button wherever possible. 


Organizing Committee—Reported favorably 
upon application of Retail Clerks, No. 1245; on 
motion the report of the committee was concurred 
in and the union admitted to membership. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably upon 
all bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for 
same. 

Committee on Panama-Pacific Exposition Stock 
—Delegate Beck (Waiters, No, 30) moved to add 
three new members to this committee, and that 
secretary be ordered to communicate with affili- 
ated unions as to what action they had taken in 
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subcribing; carried. The chair appointed Delegates 
J. W. Mullen, Liddy and Fitzgerald. 

President Kelly introduced at this time Brother 
A. Friedman, who spoke to the Council on the 
necessity of assisting the California Co-Operative 
Meat Co., in the purchasing of 25-cent subscription 
certificates; he recounted the experiences of this 
company and submitted figures to show that it 
was on a paying basis, and if given proper support 
would undoubtedly make money for its stockhold- 
ers; he requested that the Council take this mat- 
ter up and assist in the furtherance of the sale of 
certificates. Brother Friedman’s request was re- 
ferred to the executive committee. 


Unfinished Business—The proposed amendment 
to add a new section to Article 3 of the Constitu- 
tion was read, as follows: Section 11. Every 
salaried officer and permanent employee of the 
Council shall be considered entitled to an annual 
vacation not to exceed twenty days in length, 
without loss of compensation, the Council to fix 
the time and length of vacation in each instance; 
provided that no officer shall be considered en- 
titled to a vacation with pay during his first term 
of office. Moved to amend to read that the sec- 
retary and assistant to the secretary be granted 
a two weeks’ leave of absence with pay each 
year; amendment carried. The proposed amend- 
ment as amended was then put to a vote and car- 
ried. N. B.—This will be finally voted upon at 
the next meeting. 

The secretary called attention to the desirabil- 
ity of the need of donations for the Leather 
Workers on strike, and moved that the treasurer 
be instructed to draw a check for the sum of One 
Hundred Dollars for the striking Leather Work- 
ers; carried, 

New Business—Delegate Nolan (Molders, No. 
164) moved that this Council endorse the strike 
declared by the Los Angeles Iron Trades Council 
for an eight-hour day and a $4 minimum wage, and 
that the secretary of the Council be instructed to 
communicate with affiliated unions requesting 
them to donate to this worthy cause, and to be 
as liberal as possible in doing so; carried unani- 
mously. Delegate Nolan reviewed the situation in 
Los Angeles at this time, and stated that he felt 
that it was the duty of organized labor in this 
city to come to the assistance of their brothers 
in Los Angeles with a liberality that would indi- 
cate the desire of San Francisco unionists to break 
the power of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of that city. Delegate Johannsen 
(Millmen’s Union) also acquainted the Council 
with the true situation, and with the conditions 
that have forced the iron trades men of Los An- 
geles to strike; he impressed on the Council the 
fact that if unionism was to obtain a foot-hold 
in ‘“Otis-ridden” Los Angeles, that organized 
labor everywhere would have to give the men on 
strike in that city every encouragement and sup- 
port. Delegate Schulberg (Solicitors’ Union) fol- 
lowed with the same earnest appeal to the dele- 
gates to assist this worthy cause. Moved that 
the secretary be authorized to wire Los Angeles 
and notify strike board of the Iron Trades Coun- 
cil of our action; motion carried. A delegate 
moved for the exclusion of the press during the 
sessions of this Council. President Kelly de- 
clared the motion out of order, basing his decis- 
ion upon the fact that the Council’s sessions were 
open, and that the Constitution must be amended 
to make them wholly executive. 

Delegate Dietz (Glass Blowers) moved to en- 
dorse the action of all public officials in the pros- 
ecution of the fish trust; carried. 

A discussion was then had relative to the set- 
ting aside of fifteen minutes for discussion of un- 
ion label benefits. It was finally decided that, in 
accordance with the wishes of the Label Section, 
that fifteen minutes shall be set apart from under 
the head of “Report of Label Committee” for the 
discussion of the necessity of demanding the 
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union label at all times. It was also suggested 
to the Label Section that the Order of Business 
be amended by presenting an amendment which 
would bring the report of the label committee in 
ahead of other standing committees. 
Receipts—Butchers, $8; Web Pressmen, $12. 
Boot and Shoe Workers, $6; Typographical, $18. 
Musicians, $42; Garment Workers, $10; Bakers, 
No. 24, $14; Millmen, No. 423, $14; Carpenters, No. 
1640, $12; Retail Clerks, No. 1245, app. fee, $5; 
Pattern Makers, $12; Steam Shovel and Dredge 
Men, $4; Machinists, No. 68, $20; Soda and Min- 
eral Water Bottlers, $2. Total, $179. 
Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $3.50; tele- 
grams, $4.50; stenographer, salary, $20; Miss 
M. Shields, extra stenographic work, $12; Wolf 
& Isenbruck, Smith-Premier typewriter for La- 
bel Section, $25; H. S. Crocker & Co., $6.25; Hall 
Association, rent for June, $57.50; “Labor Clar- 
ion,” $25; Sierra Engraving Co., $3.60; Pacific 


Hansen & Elrick 


Men’s Furnishers 


NOW 
HAVE A BRANCH STORE 
766 MARKET ST. 
PHELAN BLDG. 


ALSO 
353 MONTGOMERY. 


1105 FILLMORE 


FOR A LARGER ano BETTER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PATRONIZE SAN FRANCISCO 
MADE GOODS. 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


CUNION MADE) 


are made here. Quality and 
styles rank with the leading 
ones in the world. 


To make your shopping 
convenient our stores are 
located at 


1178 Market Street 
605 Kearny Street 
72 Market Street 
2640 Mission Street 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Tussi? 


The Largest and Most Up-to-Date Works on Pacific Coast 
27 Tenth St, :: San Francisco 


Market 230 
Phone us} Home J 2300 
BRANCHES: 266 SUTTER STREET 
1453 POLK STREET 
pe 1158 McALLISTER STREET 
1164 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 


HIGHEST CLASS DYEING AND CLEANING 


MEN’S SUITS IN 48 HOURS 
F. THOMAS Parisian Dyeing and Cleaning Works 
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Telephone and Telegraph Co., $15.84; horse and 
buggy hire, two days, $6; H. M. Alexander & Co., 
1000 envelopes, $3.50; donation for Leather Work- 
ers, $100. Total, $322.69. 

Adjourned at 10:10 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases, 

ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
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GEMS FROM THE EXCHANGES. 

“There is nothing beats the germs in the bills 
—the bigger their denomination the better—that 
makes up a ‘jackpot,’ or killing good legislation 
and passing bad. Look at Illinois’ election of 
Lorrimer to the United States Senate, if you 
doubt the truth of this statement.” — “United 
Mine Workers Journal.” 

“Any trade-union man can understand why 
some women want to vote. The cruel laws that 
bear on labor, and especially on women, show 
the need to her. Any trade-union man can under- 
stand why some women do not want to vote. 
The women who have never suffered nor toiled 
nor thought, may be excused from voting. But 
what gets the trade-union man is why some wo- 
men who don’t want to vote don’t want the wo- 
men to vote who do want to vote.”—Portland 
“Labor Press.” 

“Tt is moral courage that characterizes the 
highest order of manhood and womanhood—the 
courage to seek and to speak the truth; the cour- 
age to be just; the courage to be honest; the 
courage to resist temptation; the courage to do 
one’s duty.”—Oakland “Tri-City Labor Review.” 

“Every child should be kept at work or play. 
Hence the school, the farm and the playground 
are the places for children. There is a reason 
for this. Life habits are formed in childhood. 
Work and play exclude loafing. An hour spent 
at loafing in childhood by the law of habit mul- 
tiplies itself in geometrical progression by other 
hours all through life. The child is not wise 
enough to know this, but the parent and the 
teacher do, and they can do nothing better for 
the child than to keep it at either work or play. 
Out of this truth has grown the use of play- 
grounds. Every community, whether urban or 
rural, needs its industries and its playgrounds for 
children. We owe more to the coming genera- 
tion than the mere providing of schools, books and 
teachers for the children.”—“St. Joseph’s Union.” 

“How many times has a Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation ever established a shorter day, increased 
the pay, or bettered conditions in any trade? 
Not once in ten thousand years. Only labor 
unions do that.”—“Iron City Trades Journal.” 

“Every employer is in favor of a union, but a 
lot of employers want the unions to be so organ- 
ized that they will do nothing, ask for nothing 
and accomplish nothing.”—Lincoln (Neb.) 
“Wageworker.” : 

“And when you are talking about high taxes, 
remember the railroads are not paying any tax 
now and haven’t been for a long time. The mat- 
ter of their taxes is in the Federal courts and 
they will keep it there until the people pay the 
railroad tax for several years.”—Wynoka “Tri- 
bune.” 

“It is up to organized labor to look into the 
boast of the United Cigar Stores Company that 
it is selling more cigars than ever before. It 
does not handle any union products whatever, 
so its prosperity must be founded on unfair 
labor conditions. Socialists do their best by pa- 
tronizing union tobacco products. Do unionists? 
Do sympathizers outside the union?”—New York 
“Call” (Socialist). 

“Every man is worth just as much as the things 
are worth about which he busies himself.” 

—--——_—_ &—___- —— 

Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. *** 


Thrust and Parry 


“All citizens are under obligation to respect the 
laws; but perhaps men of property are under even 
more tangible motives than other men. What 
would become of the interests of millionaires, 
young or old, if there were no consideration for 
the laws of property? It is the law which pro- 
tects them in their rights, which enables them to 
live in security. And this being so, it would ap- 
pear that men of property, men who sustain 
special advantages under the law, should be first 
and most solicitous in supporting the law in its 
integrity and dignity. We venture to suggest 
that when a millionaire deals lightly and slight- 
ingly with the law, when by his indifference to it 
he brings it into ridicule and contempt, he is do- 
ing an infinite damage to an instrumentality 
which merits his respect and support—even his 
gratitude."—San Francisco “Argonaut.” 

There is no gainsaying the truth of the “Ar- 
gonaut’s” contentions, although it is possible to 
take exception to the classifying of men of money 
as necessarily more interested in law obeyance. 
The contrary is the case, and wealth helps wealth 
nearly every time the law is violated. Not only 
that, it is known of all men that influences reach- 
ing into the domain of journalism are thrown to 
the attempted rescue of those who show contempt 
for both the law and the interests of the people. 
The “Argonaut” is dealing with infringements 
of the automobile speed limit. Why not make 
the same argument against the millionaire who 
takes the streets for his own use, procures fran- 
chises illegitimately, or robs in the genteel ways 
known to those in the millionaire class? 


“The Examiner’ cannot deprecate in princi- 
ple a judgment against a boycott—though the 
damages in the Danbury case appear to be ex- 
cessive. This newspaper has always opposed boy- 
cotting with exactly the same insistence that it 
has opposed black listing.’—San Francisco “Ex- 
aminer.” 

The boycott is a necessary part of our individ- 
ual and community life. It is used by all, some- 
times unconsciously. If the Danbury hatters had 
not called the boycott into play, they would have 
had to sit idly by while wages were reduced and 
hours lengthened. It is far better to object to 
such obsolete methods by informing friends, so 
that the purchasing power may be brought into 
use against the offending firm or firms. The 
employing hatters first boycotted their employees’ 
working conditions—hence the trouble. “The 
Examiner” uses a species of boycott in its col- 
umns when it attacks those with whom it dis- 
agrees. The right of free speech and free press is 
superior to any principle pertaining to the boy- 
cott. When the latter is used openly for good 
reasons, it is a necessary weapon to gain an end. 

o- 


“So there is to be a divorce,” said the woman 
who discusses everybody. “It seems but a little 
while since he asked for her hand.” “Yes,” re- 
plied the rude man. “He got the hand all right. 
But it turned out to be a misdeal.” 


AN INVITATION 


Weinvite deposits from everyone—rich, poor, 
old and young. We recognize no classes but 
treat large and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


WHEN YOU 
DRINK BEER 
See that this Label is on Keg or Bottle 


OF AMERICA 


___TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Sheet Metal Workers’ Hall 
224 GUERRERO STREET 


Two Halls to Rent at Greatly 
Reduced Rates —Any Evening 
During the Week. Apply 


H. A. WISSING, Secretary-Treasurer 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 
1089-1091 MARKET ST. 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


S.N.WOOD & CO. 
Union Made Clothing 


From Maker to Wearer 


UNION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 


you insist. 


If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 


Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 

The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


—————— 
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Notes in Union Life 


Several trade unionists have died during the 
week, among them Richard M. Uglow of the car- 
penters and joiners (No. 1), Peter Frederickson 
of the horseshoers, Henry A. Boock of the beer 
drivers, Edward M. McGlennon of the carpenters 
(No. 22), and Andrew J. Morrissey of the riggers 
and stevedores. 

The stablemen have elected T. J. White as 
delegate to the convention of the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, which meets in Peoria, Ill. later in 
the year. The sum of $20 was voted to the men 
in trouble in Los Angeles, and an assessment 
will be levied for the same purpose. 

Many of the unions of both the Labor Council 
and the Building Trades Council have contributed 
to the Los Angeles trade unionists. There never 
was a time when financial assistance was more 
needed. Assessments will be levied by some 
unions in order that the support may be con- 
tinued. The committees visiting unions should 
be given a hearty reception, and the response 
shows that San Francisco is alert to the require- 
ments of the southern unionists. For too long 
a period the merchants and manufacturers of Los 
Angeles have proclaimed their right to organize, 
while denying the same right to their employees. 
It has never been clear to many why there should 
be such discrimination. The times are opposed 
to the claim of the employers. 

The sailors have donated $100 to the leather 
workers, who are putting up a strong fight for 
the eight-hour day. 

The officials of the Hall Association are busily 
engaged in listening to the eloquent pleas of the 
real estate gentlemen who have land for sale, and 
there are lots of them. Recommendations will 
be made to the central body in the near future. 
The Labor Temple is coming. 

R. W. Brooks of the newspaper solicitors has 
left for Washington, D. C., to represent his or- 
ganization in the discussions of the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor. 

Max E. Licht is a candidate for office at this 
session of the Native Sons of the Golden West. 

The International of the Barbers’ Union has 
endorsed the action of the local in changing its 
system of controlling the hours of labor. It is 
now the duty of the barbers to legislate to ade- 
quately protect their interests. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in the situation to prevent trade 
unionists and sympathizers from calling for the 
union shop card, in fact that should be done re- 
gardless of anything else. Don’t patronize a 
shop without it. 

Next Sunday, June 12th, the electricians will 
picnic at Scheutzen Park. A good time is prom- 
ised all who travel over in the direction of San 
Rafael. ; 

Here are two trade-union hints—ask for the 
label; patronize advertisers in the “Labor 
Clarion,” and tell them the reason. 

The photo-engravers have donated $100 to the 
Los Angeles strikers. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to secure the International Convention 
for this city in the year 1915, a feat that ought 
to be comparatively easy, considering the attrac- 
tion we will undoubtedly have to offer for that 
year. Home industry ‘and the union label were 
boomed at last Sunday’s meeting. 

John O. Walsh is busily engaged in organizing 
the freight handlers. 

E. H. Lomasney hurt his foot a few days ago, 
and is obliged to have the assistance of a genuine 
blackthorn during his travels. He is nearly well. 

The label section of the Labor Council is pre- 
paring to issue a pamphlet containing fac similes 
of the label. The moving picture operators have 
agreed to furnish a machine to enable views of 
the label to be presented to the public. 
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“SCHOOLS FOR NON-UNIONISTS. 
By Robert Hunter. 


Some days ago the bosses of the printing 
trades met in their annual session. 

They objected to class consciousness of course, 
and then fell to discussing various plans for war- 
fare on the unions. 

They have tried out certain methods, appar- 
ently with no great success, but at last a new plan 
has been devised. 

They are going to establish schools for non- 
unionists. 

Donnelly of Chicago, aroused immense enthus- 
iasm among the delegates by telling them that 
his company maintains an industrial school. 


He turns out of that school thirty journeymen 
yearly who, he says, are not only perfect work- 
ingmen, but absolutely free from the evil influ- 
ences of the trade union, 

“We get the boys at the age of fourteen,” said 
Donnelly, “and this means they come straight 
from school to be put under our influence. 


“Let me warn you,” he shouted, “don’t join any 
movement for public industrial schools. 

“My experience has taught me that it is best 
for us to have the employer in absolute control 
of trade schools.” 

Now that statement ought to make the unions 
sit up and take notice. 

Millions upon millions are being donated by 
our rich men to establish private industrial 
schools. 

Carnegie, Armour and many other millionaires 
saw long ago the need of corrupting the mind 
while training the hand of their wage earners. 

They don’t want public industrial schools like 
those of Germany. : 

They want private industrial schools for train- 
ing non-unionists, 

As I read the newspaper account of this meet- 
ing of the bosses of the printing trade, the jour- 
nal of the Society of Amalgamated Tool Makers 
came to my desk. 

It is an English journal, ably edited, and al- 
ways full of valuable matter. 

In that journal is a letter from a tool maker in 
Detroit. 

He speaks of the booming business in the au- 
tomobile industry. 

He also tells how the bosses in that trade are 
scheming to cut wages and to break the unions. 

He tells of an industrial school started in De- 
troit for the purpose of training tool makers. 

Upon inquiry he found that the object was to 
get the boys to work in that “school” fourteen 
hours a day at about one-third the wages paid 
to skilled men. 

The boys are engaged for three years to learn 
a trade. 

They work day and night at miserable wages 
and are turned out at the end of their term 
union-haters. 

The principal of an industrial school in Chi- 
cago recently told a writer for one of the Social- 
ist papers: “Our object is to train boys to be- 
come perfect workmen and to plant in their 
minds hatred for labor leaders and labor organ- 
izations.” 

The school teachers over the country are more 
and more coming into line with the organized la- 
bor movement. 

And so Donnelly’s warning is justified: “It is 
best for us to have the employers in absolute 
control of trade schools.” 

And that statement should be noted by labor 
so that labor can answer: “If there are to be 
industrial schools they must be public industrial 
schools, free from the philanthropy that teaches 
hatred of labor organizations, free from the in- 
fluence of bosses who seek to degrade labor, and 
free from that class selfishness which desires to 
see that every industrial school is also a school 
for non-unionists.” 
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Gold Frame Glasses 
at from $5.00 to $7.50 


are one of our specialties. Lenses are the 
best made, and fit; quality of frame and 
adjustment are positively guaranteed. 


Don’t go down into the high rent dis- 
trict and spend ten or twelve dollars before 
you have seen our guaranteed glasses at 
half the price. 


We have a full line of spectacles and 
eye glasses from 75 cents up. 


Carroll Crawford 
OPTICIAN 
3020 16th Street, bet. Mission and Valencia 


Hours 9 to 5 daily, except Sunday. 


Open Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
evenings from 7 to 9 for the benefit of those 
who cannot call in the daytime. 


1887 1910 
Twenty-Third Annual Excursion 
and Family Reunion 


OF THE 


Union Printers, 


MUTUAL AID SOCIETY 
To Be Held At 


Fairfax Park 


MARIN COUNTY 


On 
SUNDAY JUNE 19th, 1910 


Music by Schuppert’s Band 
Boats Leave Sausalito Ferry Every Half Hour 


ADMISSION TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


Children Under Tweive Years Free 


Here are Reasons— 
Union Men 


Is this Label on Your Suit? 


We make every suit ENTIRELY in our 
own shops. 

Our tailors work under a weekly system. 

In a sanitary shop. 

They are paid the HIGHEST Union 
scale of wages. 

We were the first tailoring concern to 
adopt the Union label in this city. 

And we have never been known to dis- 
regard, in the slightest degree, any of its 
principles. 

HERE is the place to order your next 
Merchant Tailored suit. 


Kelleher & Browne 
The Irish Tailors 
7th STREET at Market 


Friday, June 10, 1910. 


Pertinent and Impertinent 


Last Friday night there was a debate among 
the members of the Humboldt Evening High 
School .on the question: “Resolved, That the 
open shop policy promotes the best interests of 
the United States.” The decision was two to one 
in favor of the side presented by the negative de- 
baters, and once again General Otis can score a 
black mark. 

Governor Draper again vetoed the Massachu- 
setts eight-hour bill on May 27th, despite a solid 
labor sentiment and the fact that it was the sec- 
ond time the Legislature had passed the measure. 
On May 3l1st the Legislature sustained the veto, 
with a majority of eleven in favor of over-riding 
it. Eighty-two members, the largest number on 
any single measure of the session, refrained from 
voting. The vote as it stood was eighty-four in 
favor of the bill, and seventy-three in favor of 
the veto. It required a two-thirds vote to pass 
the bill over the Governor’s objection. 


A newspaper story from Danbury says that 
the Hat Manufacturers’ Association and the 
United Hatters of North America have agreed 
to submit disputes to a board of arbitration of 
six members. 

“Mother” Jones of the United Mine Workers of 
America fame, is seriously ill in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Judge Cross, in the United States District Court 
of Trenton, N. J., imposed a fine of $1300 on May 
31st upon the Breakwater Company of Cape May 
for violating the Federal eight-hour law. 

Senator La Follette tried last Friday to have 
the Senate prohibit the continuous service of train 
employees for more than fourteen hours. It was 
defeated by a vote of twenty-four to thirty-one. 
Why there should be opposition to such an 
amendment, provided the men voting were actu- 
ated by the interests of the people solely, passes 
comprehension. A man continually on duty for 
fourteen hours is in no fit physical or mental 
condition to continue, and inasmuch as the public 
safety is concerned in the ability of railroad em- 
ployees to properly attend to their duties, even 
the United States Senate should have recognized 
the justice of the progressive Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Congressmen Sylvester C. Smith of Bakersfield 
says he would slap the face of every editor in the 
town of which he might run for Mayor. Inas- 
much as Smith is editor of the Bakersfield “Echo,” 
it might be a good idea to suggest that he run 
for the chief executive job in his own town and 
vigorously assault the Smith features as the first 
move to carry out his platform. 


The varied press comments on the Ballinger 
mix-up are entertaining in their differences of 
opinion. C. P. Taft’s paper calls Frederick M. 
Kerby “a pathetic hypocrite, utterly beneath con- 
tempt.” The New York “World” styles his act 
“the high deed of a patriot.” Perhaps C. P. T. 
was thinking more of William Howard than any- 
one else when he penned his caustic utterance. 
The “World” opinion is that of the majority. 


A Pittsburg millionaire and banker, E. H. 
Jennings, has been sentenced to the county jail 
for two months and ordered to pay a fine of $500. 
His crime was that of stealing part of Pittsburg 
through the bribery of the city’s legislators. This 
kind of thing makes men worry for the future of 
the republic. A poor unfortunate who steals a 
loaf of bread to appease his hunger is likely to 
receive a jail sentence two or three times as long 
as that imposed on the criminal Jennings. And 
some minor offense may cause a man to be sen- 
tenced for many years to the penitentiary. Still 
there is a ray of hope in the thought that Mr. 
Jennings and two or three of his kind have been 
placed in an institution from which they long 
had good reason to feel immune. 
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OUR ROYAL HERITAGE. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

Every man is unique. He cannot give away 
his personality, nor exchange it for another’s. 
He may influence others through this peculiar 
power of his, but it will always remain his own. 
Indeed, in the very exercise of this power he 
strengthens and more firmly fixes it. So true 
has this been in the lives of men, that the mere 
mentioning of the names of well-known individ- 
uals suggests certain peculiar personal character- 
istics, Caesar, Napoleon, Bismarck, Stonewall 
Jackson, Roosevelt, Bryan, remind us not so much 
of what they have done as of what they were and 
are. 

What a man is, therefore, is of more import- 
ance than what he has accomplished. It is this 
by which he will be longest remembered. This 
applies not only to the great of the world, but 
to those who walk in the humbler places of life. 
Conduct is important, but character is more im- 
portant. For what a man is will determine what 
he will do. 

We cannot get away from this great fact—that 
every man stands absolutely alone, just as though 
he were the only man in all the world. While 
we may think “en masse,” and work in multi- 
tudes, and pray by regiments, and sing in battal- 
ions, and trade by corporations, nevertheless, 
there are times when the individual stands out 
alone and when his self-hood asserts its exist- 
ence. 

This fact brings tremendous responsibilities, 
but it also has its compensations. The greatest 
thing in the world is a man. Not a crowd of 
men, but just a man. Made in the image of God, 
he may gaze at the mountains and feel that he is 
greater than they. He may look out upon the 
seas and say: “I am your master.” 

Se ee A en 

Oberlin was the first co-educational college in 
this country. In the early days they had a rule 
that in case there was but one man and one 
woman in a room, at least one chair should be 
between them. One evening an instructor, pass- 
ing one of the small sitting-rooms, was horrified 
at beholding a young man and a young woman 
occupying the same chair. “Sir,” he demanded 
of the man student, “‘what is the meaning of 
this outrageous behavior? Do you not know the 
rules of the college?” ‘“Why—er—don’t they say 
that if a man and a girl sit alone in a room they 
shall have one chair between them?” 

—_-——_—_&______. 

The second annual report of the San Francisco 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis has just been issued in bulletin 
form, and indicates splendid progress in the fight 
on the white plague. The report shows that 
financial relief to stricken families amounted to 
about $1000 a month. It also shows that 346 
patients were examined by the clinic doctors 
during the last year. Of the patients examined 
73 per cent were males; 42 per cent were Ameri- 
cans. An interesting feature of the bulletin is 
a spot map of the city in which the tuberculosis 
cases under treatment are indicated. 

————_@_______ 
Deputy State Forester Max Smith and Louis 


Margolin of the Federal forestry are about to 
tour California to examine the standing groves 
of eucalyptus trees, preparatory to the issuance 
of a bulletin by State Forester George M. Ho- 
mans. The experts will look into 23,000 acres of 
young plantations set out recently, and analyze 
the soil conditions as well. 
eS eee 

NOTICE TO STEAM SHOVEL MEN. 

Until further notice, the firm of Erickson & 
Petterson is unfair to members of Steam Shovel 
and Dredge Men, No. 29, and trade unionists are 
urged to communicate with J. P. Sherbesman 
253 Third street, San Francisco, before entering 
into negotiations with the firm. 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 


dember of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital 1,200, 
Capital actually paid up in cash 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 97! 
Deposits December 31, 1909 $38,610,731.93 
Total Assets $41.261,682.21 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Office. 
or Wells Fargo & Co's. Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o'clock a. m. to 3 vee a m.. 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Satur- 
day evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o'clock 
p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
Second Vice-President, 


President, Daniel Meyer; 
H. R. Schmidt; Assistant 


Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. 

Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, George 
Tourny; Assistant Secretary, A. H. Muller; Good- 
fellow & Eells, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt. 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. 
W. Van Bergen, F. Tillman, Jr.; E. T. 
W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. 
ager. 


Daniel} 
Walter, J. 
Kruse and 


Clement 
for receipt 
Heyer, Man- 


Phones: Franklin216 Franklin217_ Home Phone $ 3135 


FINE EQU/IPAGES 


Limousines and Automobiles 
Light Livery, Broughams, Carriages 


1623-1631 Pine St., San Francisco 


BAKERIES USING THE UNION LABEL. 


Andrew Kuehne, 2848 22d, cor. Alabama. 
Chas. Strohmaier, 2650 21st. 

Fiederlein & Thieman, 3470 Mission. 

Star Bakery, 2628 Mission, near 22d. 
Beyer’s Bakery, 3227 22d, near Mission. 

R. Hollnagel, 1334 Castro, near 24th. 

And. Halkett, 1602 Geary, near Buchanan. 
G. Guenther, 1713 Leavenworth. 

Carl Mettler, 130 Sadova, Ocean View. 
Columbus Dining Room Bakery, 3312 Mission. 
Gehmann & Seitz, 4458 Mission. 

Duboce Cafe & Bakery, 708 14th. 

L. Untenahrer, 2170 Mission, near 17th. 
Pacific Syndicate, 891 Market, opp. Powell. 
t. Geyer, 330 Brazil ave. 

Thoke & Sadler, Clement, near 5th ave. 
Nick Eurkens, 899 Capp. 

Christ. Pfeffermann, 541 Montgomery. 

Paul Kraus, 1550 Church, cor. Duncan. 
Peter Gumm, 3899 24th, cor Sanchez. 
Home Bakery, 1112 Devisadero. 

Wreden’s Bakery Department, 2258 Fillmore. 
Swiss American Bakery, 2757 24th. 

Alcazar Bakery, 1821 Fillmore. 

Palm Bakery, 1714 Waller. 

Sunnyside Bakery, 2901 Diamond. 

John Kohs, 25th and Mission. 

B. & D. Restaurant, 178 Third. 

Thistle Bakery, 2767 21st. 

C. Jensen, 4106 25th. 

O. Elliger, 305 Jules ave., Ingleside. 

L. Loeffler, 690 Chenery. 

San Jose Baking Co., 433 Vine, San Jose. 
Carl Neubold, 49 West San Carlos, San Jose. 


Union Men and Women, Be Consistent 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


on all bread and packages of crackers you 
buy in Bakeries, Groceries and Branch 
Stores. It stands for Sanitary Shops and 
Union conditions. EAT NO OTHER. 


Don't take any excuses, as every fair and sanitary 
bakery is entitled to this label. 


It appeals to particular people be- 
cause it is particularly good 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


EERE SE OE BRE 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 
+Monotype Machines, 
{Simplex Machines. 
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Abbott, F. H., 645-547 Mission. 

Alexander, H. M. Printing Co., 88 I*irst. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

Art Novelty Adv. Co., 377 Hayes. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 
some. 

Automatic Printing Co., 343 Front. 

Baldwin & McKay, 166 Valencia. 

Banister & Oster, 1049 Mission. 

*Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 

Bartow, J. S., 88 First. 

Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

*Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 

Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 643 
Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 557 Clay. 

*Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 

Britton & Rey, 560 Sacramento. 

Brown & Power, 327 California. 

*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 

Buckley & Curtin, 739 Market. 

California Press, 50 Main. 

*Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 685 Montgomery. 

Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

Collins, C. J., 38358 Twenty-second. 

Colma Record, Colma, Cal. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

*;Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

*Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, H. L. Co., 251 Kearny. 

Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

Dickinson & Scott, 311 Battery. 

*Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

Eastman & Co., 220 Kearny. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

Fletcher, E. J., 325 Bush. 

Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

*Franklin Linotype Co.. 599 Sansome. 

Franklin Printing and Engraving Co., 118 
Montgomery Ave. i 

Gabriei-Meyerfeld Co., Battery and Sacra- 
mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 

Golden State Printing Co., 42 Second. 

Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

Griffith, E. B., 540 Valencia. 

Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

*Halle, R. H., 261 Bush. 

Hancock Bros., 227 Bush. 

+Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*+Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia, 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 

*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Jones, J. C. & Co., 2107 Howard. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 243 Minna. 

*Lanson & Lauray, 534 Jackson. 

I. Lasky, 1203 Fillmore. 

Latham & Swallow, 243 Front. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 2305 Mariposa. 

Mackey, E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 

Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 

Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

Matthews, E. L., 568 Castro. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

*Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C., 537 Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 

*Neubarth & Co., J. J., 330 Jackson. 

Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth. 

North Beach 535 Montgomery Ave. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor. 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

Peckham, T. A., 420 Kearny. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Haves. 

*;Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero, 

Quick Print, 164 Sanchez. 

Rapid Printing Co.. 340 Sansome. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

*Recorder, The. 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rossi, S. J., 1602 Stockton. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 

San Francisco Litho Company, 521 Commercial. 

+Bae Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
sion. 

*San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

*San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 

Sausalito News, Sausalito, Cal. 

Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 

*Shanley Co., The. 147-151 Minna. 

*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 

South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 
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Springer & Co.. 1039 Market. 
*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Standard Printing Co., 324 Clay. 
Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 
Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 
*+Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 
Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 
Thurman, E. W., 112 Sussex. 
*Town Talk, 88 First. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
Upham, Isaac & Co., 330 Jackson. 
*Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 
Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 
Western Press, Inc., 580 Howard. 
Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 
*Williams Printing Co., 348A Sansome. 
Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 
BOOKBINDERS. 
Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
Barry, Ed., 509 Sansome. 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown & Power, 327 California. 
Crocker Co., H. S., 230-240 Brannan, 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 270-284 Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C., 147-151 Minna. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 
Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 1165 Howard. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Thumler & Rutherford, 117 Grant Ave. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac & Co., 330 Jackson. 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 
Bingley. L. B., 1076 Howard. 
Brown. Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 
California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 
Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 
Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 509 San- 
some. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 660 Market. 
ae Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston, San 
ose. 
Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 
Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 
Sutter Engraving Co., 420 J, Sacramento. 
Tribune Publishing Co., 8th and Franklin, 
Oakland. 
Western Process Eng. Co., 76 Second. 
come fe Engraving Co., 1918 Center, Berk- 
eley. 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 
Sunset Publishing House, Commercial and Battery 
MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home. 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn-Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mifrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Rincon Hill Stable, 356 Fremont. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

Sutro Baths. 

United Cigar Stores. 

———— 
GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 
near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 
rent. Full information may be obtained on the 
premises. 7K 

—__—_® 
THE PICNIC OF THE SEASON. 

The Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society will 
hold its twenty-third annual picnic and family 
excursion at Fairfax Park, Marin ‘County, on 
Sunday, June 19, 1910. The outing of this so- 
ciety is looked forward to with pleasure each 
year by members and friends. Good manage- 
ment, picturesque scenery, and innumerable at- 
tractions will be provided. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

Mrs. J. J. Chaudet presented her husband with 
a son on June Sth. “Earthquake Bill” will now 
have good company. 

Arbitration in the city of Oakland is traveling 
a rocky road. The Typographical Union has 
preferred charges of fraud against the “Tribune.” 
It was alleged that evidence had been discoy. 
ered indicating misstatements by the daily, ang 
the union took official action. The case is now 
in the hands of the members of the national 
tribunal of arbitrators. 


W. B. Benoist and J. Wain issued the “Labor 
Index” of San Mateo on June Ist. It is a four- 
page paper, covers the field in good shape and 
has the endorsement of the Building Trades 
Council. Mr. Benoist is a member of the audit- 
ing committee of San Mateo Typographical Un- 
ion, and has received a commission as district 
organizer from President Gompers. 

A. L. Rice of Crocker’s has returned from a 
vacation spent amid the grassy glades of Ne- 
vada. He was accompanied by Mrs. Rice. 


Charles F. Wolters of Brunt’s leaves on an 
outing today to be spent in the Yosemite Val- 
ley. He will take Mrs. Wolters and son along. 

W. H. Foster has severed his connection with 
the Associated Printing and Supply Company. 


A. Gabernache, the linotype operator who is 
on a tour of the world, wrote from Manila on 
May 7th that the weather was very hot. He 
added: “This country is beautiful, but dusty.” 
He sends his regards to printer friends. 


Many of our old members will recall the 
stooped figure and kindly face of Alfred Cridge, 
as his fingers picked up the type and his thoughts 
dwelt on the initiative, referendum, proportional 
representation, and other reforms. The Portland 
“Labor Press” printed this paragraph last week: 
“A charter revision committee of San Francisco 
is about to report proposed amendments provid- 
ing for the referendum, initiative and recall on 
from 5 to 7 per cent petitions. The charter now 
allows what was at one time very progressive 
steps toward the real thing. The Ruef-Schmitz 
reign demonstrated that old Alfred Cridge was 
right when he urged in and out of season on the 
charter board years ago that the referendum and 
initiative be made as extensive as it was in 
Switzerland. San Francisco should raise a mon- 
ument over his neglected ashes.” 


In the vote for secretary and organizer of Chi- 
cago Typographical Union, No. 16, Wm. J. Boe- 
ner received 1417’ votes and John C. Harding 
1416 votes. 


Fred W. Emerson, a linotype operator and 
member of Los Angeles Typographical Union, 
was fatally injured on the evening of May 30th. 
He was returning home on his motorcycle, and 
ran head-on into a team and wagon. He died 
the next day. 


Memorial services were held by Los Angeles 
Typographical Union on May 29th. The names 
of departed members, numbering thirty-six, were 
called, and there was an address by Fred J. 
Spring, an invocation and benediction by Rev. C. 
Elwood Nash, and appropriating music by a num- 
ber of friends. 

W. J. Reid of the Evening Post chapel left last 
Tuesday for a visit to Chicago. 

The pension checks are due next Wednesday, 
June 15th. 

Chris. Freeman left the Union Printers’ Home 
last Sunday and reached his home in this city on 
Tuesday. He feels well, and the Colorado sun 
has given him a coat of bronze. The doctor is 
of the opinion that Mr. Freeman will get along 
all right. The returned member speaks in the 
highest terms of the Printers’ Home. 

J. Paul Spencer has been elected vice-president 
of Seattle Typographical Union. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarter. phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 


Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 4—Meet 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet 
Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 

Beker’ (Pie)—Meet 1st and 8d Wednesdays, 177 
‘app. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 
Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bartenders, No, 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No, 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 
Beer Bottlers, No. 2983—-Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet ist and 8d Tuesdays at headquarters. 
Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, $16 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—-Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

7 Gy alae and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey, 618 Precita Ave. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—Ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Iist and 3d Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—3d Tues., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No, 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 4883—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery  Employees—list and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—S. T. Dixon, business 
agent, 395 Franklin. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 316 14th; meet 1st 
and 3d Thursdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mon- 

days, Building Trades Temple. 
Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 133 Gough; meet 
803 Howard. Meet 


2d and 4th Wednesdays. 
Cooks, No, 44—-Headquarters, 
first and third Thursday nights at 1213 Market. 
Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 
Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 
6—Meet 


Electrical Workers, No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin. 


Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. 
Electrical Workers, No. 6833—Meet Tuesdays, 395 
Franklin. . 
Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 24 
Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero, 1st and 3d Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet 1st and 3d Thurs., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 2d 
and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Headquarters, 306 14th; meet 2d and 
4th Thursdays; Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave., 
office 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Hatters—C. Davis, Secy., 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
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Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton, 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th, 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 
Wednesdays, 

lers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

antel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet 1st and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave, 

Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 


Millmen, No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Millmen, No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 


Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Projecting Machine Operators, No. 
162—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers—M. Boehm, 703 Gough. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
Secy., 392 Oak. 

Painters. No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Ist and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

4th Friday, 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—1ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 482—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 348 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet 1st Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet ist Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 395 Franklin. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple, 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wea- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Ist and 8d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29—Meet second 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond _ District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No, 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet Ist and 8d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters, No. 216—Meet 
Trades Temple. 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 
day. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m.. 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Room 237, In- 
vestors’ Building, Fourth and Market. L. Mich- 
elson, Sec.-Treas., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. m 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers BSP OUECNT eee Tuesdays, Building 

des Temple. 

Wolters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 

headquarters, 61 Turk. 


Kendrick's 


Saturdays, Building 
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Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

wee aah Monday, Labor Temple, 316 

th. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 

Trades Temple. 


For Women in Union and Home 


Ralph Waldo Emerson said: “It is very cheap 
wit that finds it so droll that a woman should 
vote. If the wants, the passions, the vices, are 
allowed a full vote, through the hands of a half- 
brutal, intemperate population, I think it but 
fair that the virtues, the aspirations, should be 
allowed a full voice as an offset through the 
purest of people.” 

Miss Gertrude Jordan of Valentine, Neb., has 
recently been made county treasurer. Cherry 
County is said to be the first county in the 
United States to select a woman treasurer. She 
is thirty, a Republican, and has served eight 
years as deputy county treasurer. 

It has been suggested by Lady MacLean of 
London that in the new woman’s charter the 
wife shall have a small but fair share of the hus- 
band’s earnings for her own use, because she is 
the constant drudge of the family. 


There are 138,433 organized working women in 
Germany, and at a recent convention of Social- 
ists in Prussia there were thirteen women del- 
egates present who took an active part in all 
proceedings of the convention. 

Helen Brooks, New York, fifteen years of age, 
is an effective public speaker and politician. She 
is the political infant wonder of the east side. 


Miss Ellen Emerson, granddaughter of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, is a trained nurse in the Mass- 
achusetts general hospital in Boston. She also 
gives health talks before women’s clubs. 

Miss Mary Custis Lee, daughter of General 
Robert E. Lee, recently sold to the Valley Forge 
Museum of Pennsylvania the tent under which 
Washington is said to have slept during the rev- 
olutionary war. The tent was inherited by Miss 
Lee from her mother, in whose family it had 
been handed down directly from Washington. 
Miss Lee has given the money, $5000, received 
for the tent to the Home for Needy Confederate 
Women, in Richmond, Va. 

Almost a million women in the United States 
are either farmers or farm workers. Thanks to 
the popularity of the homestead in the west and 
to a belated appreciation of agriculture as a field 
for women’s industry, this number is rapidly in- 
creasing. The United States, however, has not 
gone so far in this respect as England. There, 
in the dairy sections, women have entire control 
of the herds. In France nearly 3,000,000 women 
are engaged in farm work. 

In London a deputation recently waited upon 
the president of the local government board urg- 
ing that boarded-out children should be under 
the care of women, and pointing out the un- 
desirability of having poor-law girls inspected by 
men visitors. 

The Dutch Woman Suffrage Associations are 
preparing to celebrate June 15th as a general 
woman suffrage day. On that date in 1908 the In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Alliance met in Am 
sterdam, and it has been decided to make it a 
national day of propaganda. 

An important matter that has been pending 
in the Russian Senate for six months, during 
which time many Jewesses have been expelled 
from St. Petersburg and elsewhere, has finally 
been decided. In this decision the ruling is made 
that woman’s higher educational courses which 
have been established in many cities are classi- 
fied with university courses, and that the priv- 
ilege of residence outside the pale is extended to 
such students on the same basis as to univers- 
ity graduates. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held last Tuesday, June 7th, Presi- 
dent C. H. Cassasa presiding. Miss I. Demetrio 
was admitted to membership by examination. 
B. F. Meine, Local No. 47, and Harry V. Bay, 
Local No. 76, have deposited transfer cards. F. 
P. Baker and M. S. Karp were reinstated to mem- 
bership in good standing. 

A price of $20 per man, leader double, was made 
for undefined work out of city on July 4th, leav- 
ing on the 3d, time ending 12 midnight, July 4th. 

Bids are now being received for the alterations 
to be made on the building. Anyone wishing to 
submit bids may receive the plans and specifica- 
tions upon application at the secretary’s office. 

Dues and assessments for the second quarter, 
amounting to $2, are now due and payable before 
July 1st. Two death assessments of 25 cents 
each have been levied on account of the deaths 
of late members Caesar Caspari and Alfred M. 
Mayers. Members are requested to pay dues and 
assessments to Mr. Arthur Morey, financial sec- 
retary, 68 Haight street. 

Francis Spiller, for twenty-seven years a mem- 
ber of the Hungarian orchestra and for twenty- 
three years of that period double bass player 
under E. M. Rosner’s direction at the Orpheum 
theater, tendered his official resignation recently 
and was surprised with the gift of a handsome 
gold watch, from the management of the Or- 
pheum, and a diamond studded locket, a gift from 
his associates in the orchestra. The ceremonies, 
which were quite informal, took place immediate- 
ly before the overture was played. Manager 
John Morrisey, in behalf of the Orpheum man- 
agement, made the presentation speech in his 
happy vein. He said he hoped that the recipient 
would enjoy many years to come and would last 
as long as the watch, which is guaranteed for 
fifty years. E. M. Rosner made the formal pre- 
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sentation for the instrumentalists. The veteran 
of the bass fiddle said that he feels the years on 
his back, and that he wanted to retire before 
Osler got him. Mr. Spiller played in Rosner’s 
Budapest orchestra and was with him when Gus- 
tav Walter, then manager of the Orpheum, cabled 
for Mr. Rosner to bring his players to America 
and open at the Orpheum as a special attraction. 
Later Mr. Rosner and his men were engaged as 
the regular orchestra of the theater. That was 
twenty-three years ago, and Mr. Spiller has been 
with them ever since. 
> 2 
WHAT OREGON HAS GAINED. 

Wiliam S. U’Ren writes of Oregon’s experience 
with the initiative and referendum as follows in 
“La Follette’s Weekly”: 

1. They have made a direct primary nominat- 
ing elections law that is much more satisfactory 
in its results than was the old convention plan. 

2. They have adopted practical methods of 
selecting their United States Senators, securing 


| election by the Legislature of the candidates se- 
| lected by the people, thereby abolishing the great- 


est single source of corruption, waste and con- 
fusion in the Legislature. 

3. They have destroyed the political machine 
and the job of the party bosses. 

4. They have abolished railroad passes within 
the State for public officers, as well as for private 
individuals. 

6. They have deprived the Legislature of power 
to call a constitutional convention without the 
people’s approval on referendum vote. 

7. They have given cities home rule in charter 


| making. 


8. They have taught the Legislature to respect 
the constitutional provision against putting spe- 
cial appropriations in the general appropriation 
bill. 

9. They have added the recall to the constitu- 
tion, giving the people power to discharge State 
and local officers who prove to be incompetent or 


| untrustworthy. 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


B. HATSCHINSHI 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET, Opp. Stockton Street “seitbixe* 


with other makes. You'll find they are the Best Shoes in the World for the Money. 
00 NOTE-To accommodate those who are unable 
to purchase during the day. OUR STORE WILL 
—= BE OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 10 


The “UNION-STAMPED” Shoe 


Here are shoes that combine COMFORT with DURABILITY — the 
restful COMFORT that keeps the wearer cheerful; — the DURA- 
BILITY that gives the wearer SATISFACTION. Compare them 
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of Satisfaction 


Made in ALL STYLES, ALL SHAPES, ALL LEATHERS 
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CHARLES H. J. TRUMAN 


FUNERAL 
DIRECTOR 


1919 MISSION STREET 


Between 15th and 16th Streets 
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10. They have removed the constitutional re. 
strictions preventing proportional representation 
and the election by a majority instead of a plur- 
ality vote. 

12. They have rejected some unpopular appro- 
priations made by the Legislature. 

13. They have made a stringent law against 
the excessive use of money in elections—a law 
which is designed, so far as money is concerned, 
to put a poor man on an equal footing with a rich 
man in seeking office. It limits candidates to an 
expense hardly exceeding one-fourth of a year’s 
salary in the office sought, and the State bears 
a large part of the outlay in the distribution of 
literature for parties and candidates. 

14. They have made a start toward protecting 
and preserving salmon and sturgeon in the Co- 
lumbia River and its tributaries. 

15. They are developing a sense of individual 
responsibility for the success of self-government 
in Oregon, such as most men never felt when the 
Legislature had the exclusive right to make laws 
and propose constitutional amendments. 

16. In addition to the above list of results, 
other measures have been secured and the people 
have rejected eleven measures, some proposed 
by initiative petition and some proposed by the 
Legislature. 

o> = 
NEED OF INDUSTRIAL LIBERTY. 

“We have fought for our religious liberty, but 
industrial liberty is still a thing of the future,” 
contends Mrs. Raymond Robins of Chicago, pres- 
dent of the National Woman’s Trades Union 
League, who is visiting Washington, D. C., and 
near-by cities. “There are 6,000,000 working girls 
in this country,” she says, “and what are the con- 
ditions, the environment, under which they per- 
form their daily labors? The greatest thing we 
have to contend with in our industrial life is 
the speeding up as it were, of the machinery. The 
work which was formerly performed in the home 
by the women is now done in the factories. How 
has this been accomplished? The work is now 
being performed by machines, and women and 
girls working in factories are looked upon as a 
part of the machines which they operate. It 
is claimed by some that the women are under- 
bidders in the market for employment, and that 
this fact works injury to the men, upon whom 
falls the burden of supporting their wives and 
children. If such is the case, it is not because 
they set a lower price on their labor than the 
men. The great difficulty between yesterday and 
today, is the introduction of machinery which 
dispenses with labor, and the speeding up which 
that machinery has brought into that work. We 
are simply becoming a part of a machine. Take. 
for instance the steam laundry, which is now do- 
ing the work that formerly was done in the home. 
Years ago we did not have to iron a shirt in a 
minute,” e 

“Wind,” wrote a little boy in his composition 
at school, “is air when it gets in a hurry.” 


